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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL HINT. 
[From Mr Gopwin’s Thought on Man, &c. lately published.) 


Tue following essay will be to a considerable degree in the nature 
of confession, like the confessions of St Augustine or of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. It may therefore at first sight appear of small intrinsic 
value, and scarcely worthy of a place in the present series. But, 
as I have had occasion more than once to remark, we are all of us 
framed in a great measure on the same model, and the analysis of 
the individual may often stand for the analysis of a species. While 
Idescribe myself, therefore, I shall probably at the same time be 
describing no inconsiderable number of my fellow-beings. 

Itis true, that the duty of man under the head of Frankness, is 
of avery comprehensive nature. We ought all of us to tell to our 
neighbour whatever it may be of advantage to him to know, we 
ought to be the sincere and zealous advocates of absent merit and 
worth, and we are bound by every means in our power to contribute 
to the improvement of others, and to the diffusion of salutary truths 
through the world. 

From the universality of these precepts many readers might be 
apt to infer, that [ am in my own person the bold and unsparing 
preacher of truth, resolutely giving to every man his due, and, 
agreeably to the apostle’s direction, “ instant in season, and out of 
season.” The individual who answers to this description will often 
be deemed troublesome, often annoying; he will produce a consi- 
derable sensation in the circle of those who know him; and it will 
depend upon various collateral circumstances, whether he shall 
ultimately be judgeda rash and intemperate diturber of the con- 
templations of his neighbours, or a disinterested aud heroic suggester 
of new veins of thinking, by which his contemporaries and their 
hesterity shall be essentially the gainers. 

I have no desire to pass myself upon those who may have any 
curiosity respecting me for better than Tam; and I will therefore 
here put down a few particulars, which may tend to enable them to 
form an equitable judgment. 

One of the earliest passions of my mind was the love of truth and 
sound opinion. “ Why should I,” such was the language of my 
solitary meditations, “ because I was born in a certain degree of 
latitude, in a certain century, in a country where certain institutions 
prevail, and of parents professing a certain faith, take it for granted 
that all this is right ?—This is matter of accident. “ Time and chance 
happeneth to all:” and I, the thinking principle within me, might, 
if such had been the order of events, have been born under circum- 
stances the very reverse of those under which I was born. I will 
not, if I can help it, be the creature of accideut; I will not, like a 
shuttle-cock, be at the disposal of every impulse that is given me.” 
I felt a certain disdain for the being thus directed; 1 could not en- 
dure the idea of being made a fool of, and of taking every ignis 
fatuus for a guide, and every stray notion, the meteor of the day, 
for everlasting truth. Iam the person, spoken of in a preceding 
Essay, who early said to Truth, “Go on: whithersoever thou 
leadest, I am prepared to follow.” 

During my college-life, therefore, I read all sorts of books, on 
every side of any important question, or that were thrown in my 
way, that I could’ hear of. But the very passion that determined 
me to this mode of proceeding, made me wary and circumspect in 
coming to a conclusion. I knew that it would, if anything, be a 
more censurable and contemptible act, to yield to every seducing 
novelty, than to adhere obstinately to a prejudice because it had 
been instilled into me in youth. [ was therefore slow of conviction, 
and by no means “ given to change.” I never willingly parted with 
suggestion that was unexpectedly furnished to me ; but I examined 
itagain and again, before I consented that it shouldenter into the 
set of my principles. 

In proportion, however, as I became acquainted with truth, or 
what appeared to me to be truth, I was like what I have read of 
Melancthon, who, when he was first converted to the tenets of 








Luther, became eager to go into all companies, that he might make 
them partakers of the same inestimable treasures, and set before 
them evidence that was to him irresistible. It is needless to say, 
that he often encountered the most mortifying disappointment. 

Young and eager as I was in my mission, I received in this way 
many a bitter lesson, But the peculiarity of my temper rendered 
this doubly impressive to me. I could not pass over a hint, let it 
come from what quarter it would, without taking it into some con- 
sideration, and endeavouring to ascertain the precise weight that 
was to be attributed to it. It would however often happen, par- 
ticularly in the question of the claims of a given individual to 
honour and respect, that I could see nothing but the most glaring 
injustice in the opposition I experienced. In canvassing the charac- 
ter of an individual, it is not for the most part general, abstract or 
moral, principlés that are called into question: I am left in posses- 
sion of the premises which taught me to admire the man whose 
character is contested ; and conformably to those premises I see 
that his claim to the honour I have paid him is fully made out. 

In my communications with others, in the endeavour to impart 
what I deemed to be truth, T began with boldness: but I often 
found that the evidence that was to me irresistible, was made small 
account of by others; and it not seldom happened, as candour was 
my principle, and a determination to receive what could be shewn 
to be truth, let it come from what quarter it would, that suggestions 
were presented to me, materially calculated to stagger the confidence 
with which I had set out. If I had been divinely inspired, if I had 
been secured by an omniscient spirit against the danger of error, my 
case would have been different. But I was not inspired. I often 
encountered an opposition I had not anticipated, and was often 
presented with objections, or had pointed out to me flaws and 
deficiencies in my reasonings, which, till they were so pointed out, 
I had not apprehended. I had not lungs enabling me to drown all 
contradiction ; and, which was still more material, I had not a 
frame of mind, which should determine me to regard whatever could 
be urged against me as of no value. I therefore became cautious. 
As a human creature, I did not relish the being held up to others, 
or to myself, as rash, inconsiderate, and headlong, unaware of diffi- 
culties the most obvious, embracing propositions the most untenable, 
and “ against hope believing in hope.” And, as an apostle of 
truth, I distinctly perceived that a reputation for perspicacity and 
sound judgment was essential to my mission. I therefore often 
became less a speaker than a listener, and by no means made it a 
law with myself to defend principles and characters I honoured, on 
every occasion on which I might hear them attacked. 

A new epoch occurred in my character, when I published, and at 
the time I was writing, my ‘ Enquiry concerning Political Justice.” 
My mind was wrought up to a certain elevation of tone; the spe- 
culations in which I was engaged, tending to embrace al! that was 
most important to man in society, and the frame to which I had 
assiduously bent myself, of giving quarter to nothing because it was 
old, and shrinking from nothing because it was startling and 
astounding, gave a new bias to my character. The habit which I 
thus formed put me more on the alert even in the scenes of ordinary 
life, and gave me a boldness and an eloquence more than was natu- 
ralto me. I then reverted to the principle which I stated in the 
beginning, of being ready to tell my neighbour whatever it might 
be of advantage to him to know, to shew myself the sincere and 
zealous advocate of absent merit and worth, and to contribute, by 
every means in my power, to the improvement of others and to the 
diffusion of salutary truths through the world. I desired that every 
hour that I lived should be turned to the best account, and was 
bent each day to examine whether I had conformed myself to this 
rule. I held on this course with tolerable constancy for five or six 
years: and, even when that constancy abated, it failed not to leave 
a beneficial effect on my subsequent conduct. 

But, in pursuing this scheme of practice, I was acting a part 
somewhat foreign to my constitution. I was by nature more of a 
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speculative than an active character, more inclined to reason within 
myself upon what I heard and saw, than to declaim concerning it. 
I loved to sit by unobserved, and to meditate upon the panorama 
before me. At first I associated chiefly with those who were more 
or less admirers of my work; and, as I had risen (to speak in the 
slang phrase) like “ a star” upon my contemporaries without being 
expected, I was treated generally with a certain degree of deference, 
or, where not with deference and submission, yet as a person whose 
opinions and view of things were to be taken into the account. 
The individuals who most strenuously opposed me, acted with a 
consciousness that, if they affected to despise me, they must not 
expect that all the bystanders would participate in that feeling. 

But this was to a considerable degree the effect of novelty. My 
lungs, as [ have already said, were not of iron; my manner was not 
overbearing and despotic ; there was nothing in it to deter him who 
differed from me from entering the field in turn, and telling the tale 
of his views and judgments in contradiction to mine. I descended 
into the arena, and stood on a level with the rest. Beyond this, it 
occasionally happened that, if I had not the stentorian lungs, and 
the petty artifices of rhetoric and conciliation, that should carry a 
cause independently of its merits, my antagonists were not deficient 
in these respects. I had nothing in my favour to balance this, but 
a sort of constitutional equanimity and imperturbableness of tem- 
per, which, if I was at any time silenced, made me not look like a 
captive to be dragged at the chariot-wheels of my adversary. 

All this, however, had a tendency to subtract from my vocation 
as a missionary. I was no longer a knight-errant, prepared on all 
occasions by dint of arms to vindicate the cause of every principle 
that was unjustly handled, and every character that was wrongfully 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A LAMENT. 


Where is She—whom Fortune dowered 
With the virgin wealth of Youth, 
Beauty, and the love of Truth, 

Golden Honour, spotless Fame, 
Twenty-times-transmitted Name ? 
Where is She ?—Alas! she’s dead: 
Dead, alas! and on her head 

The cold and crumbling earth is showered. 
Not a stone is at her feet, 

Not a bud with summer sweet 
Shrinketh on her winding-sheet ; 

Not a line to tell her tale! 

Yet, what doth that poor want avail ? 
The sad-eyed widow, Pity pale, 
Weepeth when her story’s told,— 
How her love was left for gold, 

How, deserted and betrayed, 
Underneath the green grass laid, 

She left Aim, whose sordid pride 


Left her for a less perfect bride. ALCANZOR, 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Frienps.—Old friends are best. King James used to call for 








assailed. Meanwhile, I returned to the field, occasionally and un- 
certainly. It required some provocation and incitement to call me | 


out; but there was the lion, or whatever combative animal may | 


more justly prefigure me, sleeping, and that might be awakened. 
There is another feature necessary to be mentioned, in order to 
make this a faithful representation. There are persons, it should 


his old shoes: they were easiest for his feet.—Selden’s Table. Talk, 


ATMOSPHERIC LETTER-CARRYING.—A curious model of a tunnel, 

| through which the mail-bags might be projected, is now exhibiting 
in Glasgow by a Mr Reid. According to a calculation by Professor 
Stevelley, of Belfast, twelve minutes would be sufficient to transmit 
the letter-bags from London to Portsmouth, a distance of 70 miles! 


Mysterious Numsers. — All those mysterious things they 


seem, of whom it may be predicated, that they are semper purati_| observe in numbers, come to nothing, upon this very ground; 


This has by no means been my case. My genius often deserted me. 
I was far from having the thought, the argument, or the illustra- 
tion at all times ready, when it was required. I resembled to a 
certain degree the persons we read of, who are said to be struck as 
if with a divine judgment. 
of the mere herd, de grege porcus. My powers therefore were 
precarious ; and I could not always be the intrepid and qualified 
advocate of truth, if I vehemently desired it. I have often, a few 
minutes afterwards, or on my return to my chambers, recollected 
the train of thinking, which would have shewn me off to advantage, 
and memorably done me honour, if I could have had it at my com- 
mand the moment it was wanted. 
And so much for confession. 
myself. 


I am by no means vindicating 
I honor much more the man who is at all times ready to 


tell his neighbour whatever it may be of advantage to him to know, | 


to shew himself the sincere and untemporising advocate of absent 
merit and worth, aud to contribute by every means in his power to 
the improvement of others, and to the diffusion of salutary truths 
through the world. 

This is what every man ought to be, and what the best devised 
scheme of republican institutions would have a tendency to make 
us all. 

But, though the man here described is to a certain degree a 
deserter of his true place in society, and cannot be admitted to 
have played his part in all things well, we are by no means to 
pronounce upon him a more unfavourable judgment than he merits. 
Diffidence, though, where it disqualifies us in any way from doing 
justice to truth, either as it respects general principle or individual 
character, a defect, yet is on no account to be confounded in 
demerit with that suppression of truth, or misrepresentation, which 
grows out of actual craft and design. 

The diffident man, in some cases seldomer, and in some oftener 
and in a more glaring manner, deserts the cause of truth, and by 
that means is the cause of misrepresentation, and indirectly the 
propagator of falsehood. But he is constant and sincere as far as 
he goes; he never lends his voice to falsehood, or intentionally to 
sophistry ; he never for an instant goes over to the enemy’s 
standard, or disgraces his honest front by shewing it in the ranks 
of tyranny or imposture. He may undoubtedly be accused, to a 
certain degree of dissimulation, or throwing into shade the thing 
that is, but never of simulation, or the pretending the thing to be 
that is not. He is plain and uniform in everything that he pro- 
fesses, or to which he gives utterance; but, from timidity or 

irresolution, he keeps back in part the offering which he owes 
at the shrine where it is most honourable and glorious for man to 
worship. 


I was for a moment changed into one | 


| because number in itself is nothing, has not to do with nature, 
| but is merely of human imposition, a mere sound: for example, 

when I cry “one o’clock, two o’clock, three o’clock,”’ that is but 
| one division of time; the time itself goes on, and it had been all 
| one in nature if those hours had been called nine, ten, and eleven. 
So when they say the seventh son is fortunate, it means nothing; 
for if you count from the seventh backwards, then the first is the 
, seventh: why is not he likewise fortunate ?—Se/den. 


— Fox was one day expatiating to a company, in which Sherican 
was present, on the impossibility of paying off the National Debt. 
“Tn fact,” said he, “ the creditors of the nation stand as little 
chance of being paid as ”*he paused for a strong illustration, 

ere he could find one Sheridan supplied it—* your own.” 

FrankinG Letrers.—Of the privilege of franking letters, the 
following curious anecdote is recorded in the 23d volume of the 
“ Parliamentary History.” It occurred in the debate on the Post- 
office Bill, in the year 1660 :—* Col. Titus reported the bill for the 
| settlement of the Post-office, with the amendments. Sir Walter 
| Earl delivered a proviso for the letters of all Members of Parliament 
| to go free during the sitting. Sir Heneage Finch said, ‘ It wasa 
| poor mendicant proviso, and below the honour of the House.’ Mr 
| Pryape spoke also against the proviso. Mr Bunckley, Mr,Bos- 
_cawen, Sir George Downing, and Serjeant Charlton, for it; the 
| latter saying, ‘the Counsel’s letters were free.’ The question 
being called for, the Speaker, Sir Harbottle Grimstone, was un- 
willing to put it, saying he was ashamed of it; nevertheless, the 
proviso was carried, and made part of the bill, which was ordered 
| to be engrossed. The Lords subsequently disagreed to this proviso, 
| and it was ultimately thrown out. At a subsequent period, how- 
| ever, both Houses did not feel it to be below their honour to secure 

for themselves this exemption from postage.” 


| 

| Pressure at Great Deprus in THE Sea.—If an empty bottle, 
| or rather one containing only air, be tightly corked, and be sunk by 
| weights attached to it, to a considerable depth in the sea, the pres 
| sure of the surrounding water will either break the bottle, or force 
| the cork into it through the neck. On drawing up the bottle, it 
| will be found to be filled with water, and to have the cork within it 
below the neck. [Ifthe bottle have flat sides, and be square {bot- 
| tomed, it will be broken by the pressure, the form being unfavour- 
i to strength; but if it be round, it will be more likely to r. sist 
| the pressure, and to have the cork forced in. The shape in this 
case is conducive to strength, partaking of the qualities of an arch. 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 








Frencu Cooxery.—I fancy the French would make the best 
cooks in the world if they had but good meat; as it is they can 
dress you out five different dishes from a nettle-top; seven from 4 
dock-leaf; and twice as many from a frog’s haunches; they eat 
prettily enough when one is used to them—are easy of digestion, 
and seldom overload the stomach with crudities —Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World, 
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Tas ATTACK on THE Rotten Trex.—A very clever caricature 
has recently ap eared, printed on silk, in the shape of a pocket- 
handkerchief. It is entitled “ the attack of the reformers on the old 

tten tree, or the foul nests of the cormorants in danger.” The 
reformers are represented chopping down a large tree, on which is 
ribed “rotten borough system.” The Dukes of Wellington and 
Seneastle, the Marquis of Chandos, and Lords Eldon and Ellen- 
berough, and Mr Peel, are attempting to prop it up, exclaiming 
«You take our house when you do take away the prop that doth 
sustain our house : you take our lives when you do take the means 
whereby we live,” The branches of the tree are full of nests, in- 
tended to represent the different rotten boroughs, each nest con- 
taining one or two cormorants, apparently screaming in alarm at 
their approaching destruction. The likenesses of Lord John Rus- 
sell, Lord Brougham, Lord Grey, Sir Francis Burdett, and the 
other principal characters are very good. Their Majesties appear 
in the back ground, standing on Constitution Hill, receiving the 
thanks and congratulations of their subjects.—Daily Paper. 


Tue Suave TRape.—The slave-trade is here (the Bay of Ben- 
guela, on the western coast of Africa), carried on to a great extent. 
On our arrival we found seven vessels lying in the bay, with the 
undisguised purpose of receiving a cargo of human flesh—in fact, 
three of them were swarming with these wretched victims of their 
fellow-creatures’ cupidity. Every evening, after their scanty 

t, they were allowed to walk for a short time upon deck, 
2 ae they appeared so close, that with difficulty they were enabled 
to move; below, the sufferings of these poor creatures must have 
been very great, judging by their numbers, and the compass in 
which they were confined. The profit arising from this inhuman 
traffic is a strong inducement for its continuance. The inhabitant 
Portuguese first buy them from the native chiefs for about five 
dollars, or commodities of that value in the opinion of the savage, 
but which, in England, would be purchased for as many halfpence. 
The Portuguese then sell them to the different vessels for about 
icht times the sum given to the native. As no slaves are exported 
without the Governor’s sanction, I imagine some duty to be paid 
him upon them. This is, in a great measure, confirmed by his 
encouraging the trade by every possible means, and his precautions 
that no illicit traffic may be carried on, to prevent which a night- 
boat is constantly on the look-out. If we consider the Government 
under which he works, it is not an improbable conclusion that his 
whole salary arises from this disgraceful source —United Service 
Journal for April. 








TURKISH MARRIAGE. 

I cannot better describe a marriage feast, than in the words of a 
friend of mine, who was present at one of some consequence in 
Constantinople. “I was invited by the haratshee-bushcee, or capi- 
tation tax-gatherer, to attend the nuptials of his daughter. The 
feastings and rejoicings were to be conducted on a scale of unusual 
splendor, and to be continued three successive days. I found the 
extensive court-yard in front of the house, filled with a crowd of 
common people, in the midst of whom were squatted on the bare | 
ground three Turkish musicians, One of them was exerting all the | 
power of his lungs to force out of a squeaking hautboy certain goose- 
like notes, which were intended as a leading melody. His next 
neighbour was beating an en on an enormous drum, 
and the third had before him on the ground two very small kettle- 
drums, which he struck methodically with short sticks, as if to mark 
the time for the other two, and also serve as an accompaniment. 
Every part of the house was crowded with maie visitors of all ranks, 
who made a very splendid display of rich clothes and costly orna- 
ments. It was with the utmost difficulty that I succeeded in making 
my way to the upper end of the principal apartment, in one corner 
of which sat the bride on a velvet-covered sofa, nearly level with 
the floor. Her face, though without a veil, was completely concealed 
under a thick paste, the surface of which was painted in a variety 
of light colors. This kind of mask kept her eyes and mouth her- 
metically closed. As a friend of the house, I brought my present, 
consisting of a diamond ring, and a large gold coin called a mahmon- 
diay. The former I placed on the bride’s little finger, and the latter 
[endeavoured to fasten in front of her head-dress; but like many 
others which had preceded mine, it fell into her lap. The principal 
garment of the bride was an ample robe made of rich gold tissue. 
Her fingers were literally covered upto the nails with diamond rings. 
On her head-dress were heaps of diamond ornaments, some of which 
were her own, and others borrowed for the occasion. She wore 
round her neck some very rich pearl necklaces, joined with diamond 
clasps, and her long black hair hung in manifold tresses on her 
shoulders and back, {intermingled with a profusion of gold tinsel. 
In this condition, exposed to the excessive heat of the weather, and 
of the crowded room,- and having to endure all the torments of ex- 
cessive thirst and hunger, was this poor creature to remain during 
two whole days, unattended by any one of her sex, excepting at 
night. At the close of the second day, the mask of paste was to 

taken off; on the third she was to undergo the customary cere- 
monious purification at the vapour bath, and on the morning of the 
fourth the bridegroom was left at liberty to enter into his connubial 
rights. These ceremonies are always observed in Turkey on the 
occasion of a marriage, and only differ in point of splendor accord- 
Ne the condition and wealth of the parties.’—Journal of a 
-Vobleman, 
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PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury-Lanz.—The Pledge—And The Ice Witch. 
Covent GarkvEN.—Azor and Zemira—And Newha’s Cave. 





DOUBLE OR QUITS—QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Tatier,—lI looked in at the Queen’s Theatre last night, 
and saw Mr Barnett’s pleasant little farce, Double or Quits (I be- 
lieve adapted from the French). The plot is as follows :— 

Miss Temple (Miss StonwasseR) having received an intimation 
that Captain Somerton (Mr Forrester) to whom she is secretly 
married, wi!l shortly be with her, shows the letter to Mrs 
Properly (Mrs Grover) who has pleasant old lady-like remini- 
scences of having dandled the Captain when a child on 
her knee. They are both in a state of blissful expectation, 
when “a gentleman” is announced. This is no other 
than Mr dugustus Podger (Mr Witkinson) of Norton Falgate, 
who is immediately set down by the doting old lady for the Captain ; 
Miss Temple making off with a most becoming propriety. Mr 
Podger sees that the old lady is labouring under a mistake, but is 
resolved to carry on the joke. She instals him as master of her 
house, and tells him that the lady has been hourly expecting him, 
and will be delighted to see him. A servant here announces, that 
the mail having broken down opposite the mansion, a lady and 
gentleman would be obliged if they could obtain accommodation for 
a short time. “Appeal to your master,” says Mrs P. to the 
astonished footman. “ Present my compliments to the lady and 
gentleman, and show them up,” says the happy Podger. With 
infinite tact, he here sees that he may jump into a good thing ; and 
making himself quite at home, immediately proceeds to a dressing- 
room “ to put himself to rights,” assuring Mrs P., who expresses 
uneasiness on the point, that his shirt is aired. 

At this crisis, the Captain himself and Mrs Anna Maria Podger 
make their appearance, the former hoping for a considerable time 
that the lady has experienced no injury, and the latter assuring 
him, for an equal length of time, that owing to his kindness, she has 
not. Mr P., who is in the next room dressing, here calls aloud to 
Mrs Properly; and is thus recognized by his anxious spouse, who, 
in the most romantic style of Billy Taylor, is “ kim for to seek her 
true love,” who “ ought to have been at home eight days ago.” She 
goes to the door, and looks through the key-hole, to have ocular as 
well as oral demonstration of his identity; in the act of which 
she is surprised by the offended delicacy of Mrs Properly, 
Mr P. having completed his toilet, here comes out, and after his 
surprise has somewhat abated, resolves to get out of the scrape by 
turning the tables on his wife, whom he sees in close conversation 
with the gallant Captain. She pretends, however, not to 
know him; and Podger thus foiled in his attack, at last 
has recourse to entreaty, when they exit together to make 
it up. An interview then takes place between the Captain and 
Miss Temple ; and after a few practical jokes, the mystery being solved 
to the coufused Mrs Properly, and a little fun between Podger and 
his dame, the piece concludes. 

Mrs GLover enacted Mrs Properly very properly, except that 
her voice was rather too firm for a lady of seventy-six, and that she 
did not look above fifty. Her curtesy to Mr Podger, when she 
introduced herself, was the height of propriety. She appears, how- 
ever, to err, as Mrs Epwin does, in being hard, and uneasy when 
she is not speaking; though the want of animation in Miss Ston- 
wasseR (who indeed never acts but when she is actually talking) 
may have in some degree been the cause of this, as she appeared to 
much greater advantage in the scene with WILKINSON. 

Mr Witkinson is always laughable. The way he has of 
smoothing the air with his hand, as if patronizing a succession 
of little boys, seems to have become a habit with him: it was 
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by this action I recognised him, for though his name was whispered 
round about me, he seemed much fatter than the Witkrinson I had 
seen at the Adelphi. His imbecile anger at seeing the Captain toy- 
ing with his wife was good It put me somewhat in mind of 
Reeve. 

Miss Srouwasser is a handsome girl, but, I should imagine, 
young in her profession. She is, as I have before said, totally 
motionless both as regards action and expression, unless she be 
herself talking. A sad tale may be told her, or a happy one, and 
she is entirely composed. This want of gusto gives her acting an 
appearance like patch-work ; it is all in bits. 

VESTER. 





“ NETTLEWIG HALL.” 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatier,—The new farce of Nettlewig Hall, produced on 
Thursday evening at Drury Lane, was produced three years ago at 
the Surrey Theatre: it was played teco nights, and most heartily 
damned each night. I have at this moment in my possession the 
bill of the first night: the title of the piece on the Surrey bill is 
“ Nettlewig Hall, or the Guardian Outwitted:” the names of the 
principal characters are the same, and the Drury Lane piece is line 
for line the same as the one produced at the Surrey Theatre. If 
you wish it, I will forward you the bill I allude to in a day or two. 

I am, Sir, your constant reader, 

Saturday, April 9, 1831. JUsTITIA. 


P.S. By the bye, there has been a singular exposé with respect 
to the authorship of “ The Ice Witch.” 





Miss Foors.—In contradiction to reports of a contrary descrip- 
tion, we have the pleasure to state, on the authority of a correspon- 
dent on whose means of information we place reliance, “ that that 
delightful actress and amiable woman, Miss Foote, became Countess 
of Harrington on Thursday last.” 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 


KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 


SEMIRAMIDE. 


Simiramis, Queen of Babylon . . . Madame M. Lalande. 
Arsaces, Commander in Chief of the Army . . . Mademoiselle Beck. 
Assur, Piince of the Blood of Belus Signor Santini. 

Idrenus, King of India . Signor Curioni. — 
Azema, Princess of the Blood of Belus . . . . . Mademoiselle Neuville. 
Oroe, Chief of the Magi . . Signor De Angeli. — 
Mitramus, Captain of the Royal Guard . Signor Deville. 
Ghost of Ninus - Sigur ee * 


After which the Mythological Ballet of 


FLORE ET ZEPHYRE. 
The — Characters by Mademoiselle Taglioni, Mademoiselle Kaniel, 
lle. Clara, lle. Proche, and Mlle. Brocard, 
Monsieur Paul, Monsieur Emile, and Monsieur Lefebvre. 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Tragic Drama, in Five Acts, entitled 


THE PLEDGE ; OR, CASTILIAN HONOUR. 
: (By Mr Kenney.]} 
Donna Zanthe, Miss Phillips. a , Mrs C. Jones. Francesca, Mrs Newcombe. 
Hernani, Mr Wallack. Don Carlos, Mr Cooper. 
Don Leo, Mr Macready. King of Bohemia, Mr Cowin. 
Duke of Bavaria, Mr C. Jones. Duke of Gotha, Mr Thompson. 
Don Mathias, Mr Bland, Don Henriquez, Mr Younge. 
Don Ricardo, Mr Yarnold. Don Juan de Haro, Mr Howard. 
Page to Don Leo, Mr Honner. First Conspirator, Mr Hammerton. 
Second Conspirator, Mr F. Cooke. 
In Act V.—Glee, ‘ Lady, Lady, weep no more |’ By Messrs Robinson, Yarnold, 
Bland, Price, and Bedford. 


In the course of the Evening, Mehul’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Aveggles de Tolede.’ 
and Cherubini’s Overture to ‘ Franiska.’ 


To which will be added, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 


HIGH WAYS AND BY WAYS. 

Eliza Gordon, Miss S. Phillips. Miss Primly, Mrs C. Jones. 
Miss Susan Plat, Mrs Orger. Housemaid, Mrs Webster. 
Charles Stapleton, Mr J. Vining. Narcissus Stubble, Mr Liston. 
James, Mr Yarnold. Robert, Mr Eaton. John, Mr S. Jones. 


To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called 
THE ICE WITCH; OR, THE FROZEN HAND. 


: (By Mr stm oma 4 
The Overture (MS.) composed by H. Marschner. e rest of the Music composed 
and selected by Mr T. Cooke. 
Ulla, Miss Crawford. Minna, Mrs Waylett. 
Edda, Miss Butline. Finna, Mrs Newcombe. ilda, Mrs Mapleson. 
Druda, Miss Faucit. Urfred, Mrs East. Norna, Miss S. Phillips, 
Hecla, Mrs W. Barrymore. Freyr, Miss Poole. 
Principal Dancers—Miss Barnett, Miss Baseke, Misses Ballin, M‘ Henry, and Lydia. 
Harold, Mr H. Wallack. Magnus Snoro, Mr Harley. 
Sweno, Mr Younge. Runic, Mr Tayleure. Gruthioff, Mr Howell. 
Sterno, Mr T. Blanchard. Tycho, Mr Howard. 





REMARES UPON THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES or 
JURYMEN IN TRIALS FOR LIBEL. 
IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO JEREMY BENTHAM, Esa. 
HEWARD, 2 Wellington Street, Strand. 








BOTANICAL INSTRUCTION. 

MRS WIGGINS gives instruction in BOTANY according to the improved system 
of WiTHERING, whose system, in addition to its other merits, contains nothing in- 
compatible with the most scrupulous delicacy. 

Terms, Five Lessons, for One Guinea. 

Address—2 Kensington Gravel Pits, adjoining Kensington Gardens. 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Grand Opera, im Three Acts, called 


AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE, 
The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 
[Adapted by Sir GeonrGe Smarr.) 
Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 
Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morley. 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS., 
Partly founded on Lox p Byron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
(By Mr Peake.) 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Islanders.—Fegee, Mr Collett. \ttoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 


Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 


Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-morrow, King John ; Two Strings to Your Bow ; and Neuha’s Cave. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely new Romantic Drama, entitled 


ALWYN AND BERTHOLDY. 
{By Mr Atmar.]} 
Guthela, Miss Somerville. Madelon, Miss Vincent. 
Leopold, Mr Almar. The Headsman, Mr Williams. Alwyn, Mr C. Hit. 
Bertholdy, Mr Osbaldiston. Romberg, Mr D. Pitt. Herman, Mr Lee. 

Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Arnold, Mr Gough. Solomon, Mr Webb. 
Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. Reichkel Snips, Mr Rogers. 
Between the first and second Acts of ‘ Alwyn and Bertholdy,’ the Performances of 

Herr Von Joel, the Human Flageolet ; or, German Siffleur. 

The Romantic Drama of ‘ Alwyn and Bertholdy’ will be succeeded by the Per- 
formances of Michel Boai, assisted by Madame Boai and Monsieur Engels. 
Between the first and second Acts of ‘The Prophet of the Moor’ will be performed 
an Air, with variations, by Michel Boal, on his Chin. 


To conclude with a New Romantic Drama, called 


THE PROPHET OF THE MOOR. 
{By Mr Avmar.} 

Catherine Gray, Miss Somerville. Crazy Ruth, Miss M.C. Poole. 
Honor Jeykel, Miss Jordan. Dame Hetty Horner, Miss Nichol. 
Elkanah White, Mr Osbaldiston. Colonel Launce Leolyn, Mr C. Hill. 
Ralph Gayton, Mr Williams. Hal Hardenbrass, Mr Honner. 

Dwarf ss “22 or Stephen Poynet, Mr Almar. Haveril Horner, Mr Gough. 

: faster John Horner, Mr Vale. Oliver Brown, Mr Lee. 
Goliah bw sen. MrAsbury. Goliah Goodbody, jun. Master Frank Carberry. 
Piers Talbot, Mr Edwin. Joey Stokes, Mr Rogers. Thomas Green, Mr Hobbs. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A Comedietta, (in One Act,) cntitled 
DELUSIONS. 
(By Mr Barnarp } 
Ellen Mowbray, Miss Stohwasser. Mary, Miss Wells. 
Frank, Mr Marshall. Mr Drax, Mr Munroe. 
Mr John Fraser, Mr Spenser. Charles Euston, Mr Green. 


After which, a New Operatic Piece, entitled 


GALATEA. 
With Handel's celebrated Music, newly arranged by Mr C. Potter. 
Galatea, Miss Vernon. Eudora, Mrs Humby. Doris, Mrs Garrick. 
Acis, Mr Bennett. Damon, Mr J. Russell. Ulysses, Mr Spencer. 
Lysander, Mr G. Lejeune. Telemon, Mr Munroe. Faunus, Mr G. Smith. 
Polyphemus, the Fiend of Mount Etna, Mr E. Seguin. 


To be succeeded by a New Farcetta, called 
DOUBLE OR QUITS. 
[By Mr Barnetr.]} 
_ _Mrs Properly, Mrs Glover. Mrs Anna Maria Podger, Mrs Garrick. 
Miss Ellen Temple, Miss Stohwasser. Captain Somerton, Mr Forrester. 
Thomas, Mr Barnett. Mr Augustus Podger, Mr Wilkinson. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
French—Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
- The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafout, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymoar. 
Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
. __ Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
. The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr Roberts. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 


In the course of the Evening, Mozart's Overture to ‘Don Giovanni.’ Auber’s 


yan gy to ‘La Muette de Portici.’ And Rossini’s Overture to < Italiana in 
Algieri. 


Mrs Jenkins, Mre Garrick. 


} 


AsTLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The Murderers 
of Grenoble. 

Cospurc Tueatre.—The Farmer’s Wife—The Black 
Spider—The Man Wolf. 





To-morrow, [By Desire] The Brigand ; Nettlewig Hall ; and The Ice Witch. 


Savier’s We is Tueatre.—The Knight of Blood— 
The British Roscius—Roda. 
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